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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 

WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsLe ComMuNISM 
or Complex MAarriAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and ficentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
jeave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and-working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
IV. 


AVING defined in general terms the legal 
status of marriage, and discussed at consid- 
erable length the basis of the English common 
law, the peculiarities of the legal status of mar- 
ried women may now be more particularly pointed 
out. We have already seen that the legal status of 
the wife is a very different thing from that of the hus- 
band. It has also been stated that the assumption 
of that status brings about great and important 
changes in the legal capacities, rights and obliga- 
tions of a woman, or, rather, subjects her to de- 
privations of them, and places her under disabili- 
ties; and that to describe and set forth those 
changes will best and most accurately detine that 
status. This will now be attempted. 
Notwithstanding, as has been shown, marriage 
had the same origin as slavery, and notwithstanding 
woman in the primitive ages, even as daughter and 
maiden, had no will of her own, but was an article 
of property to be disposed of to him who would 
purchase her for a wife, in modern times, as has 
been stated, marriage is formed by contract; not 
by contract of sale between her owner and him 
who seeks her for a wife, but by contract of union 
or affinity in which woman is one of the negotiating 
and contracting parties, equal before the law in re- 
spect to capacity and power to contract or to refuse 
to contract, with him wit whom she deals. And 
until she enters into this contract and it is executed 
in a marriage valid in the eye of the law, she has 
‘the same civil capacities arid rights, and is under 
the same legal obligations, as man. It is true she 
is without political capacities and rights, with a few 
slight exceptions ; and at the same time notwith- 
standing her political disabilities, such as being 
deprived of the right of voting, holding office, etc., 
she is under many political obligations, such as 
paying taxes, etc. It is not proposed in these 
papers to discuss the justice or injustice of such 
matters, but to limit their scope to statements of 
law and fact. Woman's civil capacities and rights 
may be so hedged about by fashion and custom, 
as to render the exercise of them in many respects 
difficult, and in some special cases well nigh im- 
possible ; but nevertheless she possesses within 
herself those capacities and rights. A /eme sole 
[unmarried woman] can at common law acquire by 
purchase or descent, possess, own, hold and dis- 
pose of as she pleases, property of all kinds, both 
real and personal, the same as man. No principle 
or rule of law limits or restrains her in any manner 
or degree in respect to acquisition, ownership or 
disposition of property of whatever name or nature. 
The same is true as to her rights of person. On 
reaching the age of majority she is as free from 
personal control as man, standing before the law 
his equal in right to life and liberty and to have 
her person protected by all the appliances of law 
from injury or restraint. Having the same rights 
of person and property, the same means and meas- 


| ures of redress for injuries to either her person or 


property are open to her. ‘Ihe law through its 
courts can be invoked by her with the same ease 
and effect as can be done by man. True, as the 
old author before quoted said, “women make no 
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laws ; they consent to none ; they abrogate none.” 
They can take no part in executing them; they 
can be neither magistrates, jurors, nor attorneys. 
But a feme sole can appear at will in any court of 
law by attorney, as a party, and demand at the 
hands of judges and juries the same measure of 
justice, whether it be in the way of protection 
against injury threatened ur of recompense tor in- 
jury done, that any other person can have or ask. 
She can, so far as the law is concerned, pursue al- 
most any vocation, or engage in almost any busi- 
ness for which she has capacity and strength, and 
in her chosen pursuit can make any contract which 
any one can make, and her contracts are binding 
both upon herself and the other contracting party 
(if not an idiot, insane person, intant, or married 
woman) to the same extent and in the same sense 
as the contracts of others. A /eme sole’s capacity 
to contract cannot be called in question. Her 
rights under her contracts are as broad and as full 
as those of any one, and her obligations in respect 
thereto no less deep, sacred and binding. It is true 
that in the annals of jurisprudence few jemes sole 
appear as parties to actions at law or suits in equity, 
but there are cases scattered along in the reports 
of the decision of courts from the earliest times of 
judicial records being made, in which this is the 
case—enough of them to show what has been 
stated above respecting their legal capacities and 
rights, with often a spice of gallantry intermixed 
in the administration of justice to them—enough 
to show that no question as to the capacities, rights 
and obligations of a feme sole being less impor- 
tant or sacred in the eye of the law than those of 
man, was ever raised requiring decision. Even her 
right to dispose of herself by contract of marriage, 
when it once came to be recognized by the law, 
was the same as man’s before the law, whatever it 
might have been in the past or may be now at the 
bar of public opinion or in the courts of fashion. 
Woman must be, equally with man, not only able 
but wé//iny to contract in order to make a valid 
marriage. She must be perfectly free to give her 
consent or her contract will not be binding, and 
the marriage, if personally entered into without it, 
may be avoided. A marriage contracted by her 
under compulsion is void, because consent is the 
essence of this as of all contracts, and where there 
is compulsion there is no consent. A contract of 
marriage forced upon a woman by actual violence 
or threats, producing fear of injury to her person 
or property, may be avoided on the ground of duress, 
which the law always abhors. Since her right to 
contract her own marriage was recognized, the law 
has carefully watched over this as it has over other 
contracts and will not recognize any as valid and 
binding unless made by those perfectly free and at 
full liberty to make or refuse such contracts ; free 
not only with respect to personal restraint, but also 
from fear as to injury to person or property. Ina 
very early reported case noticed by Hale, an old 
common law writer, where an heiress had consented 
to marriage, but the consent was obtained by prece- 
dent menaces, the marriage was held a nullity and 
the defendant had judgment to die—vigorous deal- 
ing, surely. Again, her contract to marry is no 
contract if the consent she passes in torm is in- 
duced and obtained by fraud. /vaududent contract 
has ever been recognized as a ground of nullity of 
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marriage. In all cases where the will of a woman 
is overpowered by the arts of cunning or other 
means of fraud, by suppression of truth or sug- 
gestions of falsehood, and she contracts and mar- 
ries under the deception, her consent is held to be no 
consent; the contract is void and the law will de- 
clare the marriage to be so. One other thing 
which a feme sole may do, and which has been 
before briefly referred to, deserves further notice at 
this point. She may secure to herself or have 
secured to her an estate in both real and personal 
property, to her separate use as a married woman. 


‘This estate may be created by a /eme sole herself 


of her own property, or it may be created by her 
intended husband or even by a stranger. It may 
be done with or without the intervention of trus- 
tees, though for convenience the latter are com- 
monly employed. But by ante-nuptial agreement 
her entire fortune may be vested for her own use, 
so as to deprive her intended husband of any share 
in it or control over it. She may make such a settle- 
ment of itas to enable her to carry on business 
with her own money and to preserve it and the pro- 
duce of it from any liability for the debts of her hus- 
band, provided it be done with the knowledge of 
her intended husband and without any deception 
practiced on him. If there are no conditions or 
limitations annexed to her power of disposition 
over the estate so settled to her separate use, she 
takes it, or if it were her own property betore, re- 
tains it, with allthe privileges and incidents per- 
taining to property, and may do with it what she 
pleases while she lives, and may devise and be- 
queath it by will as any other person may do. If 
there are such conditions or limitations, her power 
is so far restrained, and she must act accordingly. 
But in equity, so far as a married woman’s separate 
estate is concerned, she has the capacities and rights 
of a feme sole, and contrary to the general rule of 
law, she may even deal with her husband in regard 
to it; in short, may by contract before marriage pre- 
serve her own separate legal existence and all the 
rights above enumerated in respect to property. 
If no contract of this sort is made, if no *settle- 
ment’ is entered into, then the law fixes the status 
as to property. 

The capacities, rights, etc., of a feme sole have 
now been fully stated; and this statement seemed 
necessary in order that by contrast it may he more 
clearly seen what she loses in those respects by 
becoming a married woman, and at last, how much 
modern legislation has, as we may say, given back 
to her. When a feme sole enters into the status 
of marriage she is called in legal phrase a feme 
covert, and her condition during her marriage is 
called her coverture. She is so called, Blackstone 
says, because “she performs every thing under the 
wing, protection or cover of her husband, and she 
is said to be covert baron, or under the protection 
and influence of her husband, baron or lord, and 
the older lawyers and law-writers, called the law of 
husband and wife the law of davon and feme.” The 
disabilities of coverture will next be stated. 
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A WORD IN SEASON. 


66 HAT now, D ? you look as 

W though you had made up your 
mind to go in for a fight with somebody? In 
trouble, eh ? ” 

D.—“No not exactly, but I am “frying to 
be thankful for my circumstances. 

E.— “Well, well, don’t make such hard 
work of it.” One does not purchase thankful- 
ness, by working for it as though it were a 
commodity that could ,be bought and sold and 
held as private property. ‘Thankfulness is a 
response of the heart for unmerited favors 











bestowed. One of the fruits of the Spirit of 
God in the soul is thankfulness ; and the more 
we become acquainted with God, as a loving 
father and friend, the more we shall be filled 
with his thankfulness. Thankfulness may be 
compared to a mighty river ever flowing to the 
ocean, whence it rises in vapor; then con- 
denses, and again descends to bless the earth 
with all manner of fruitfulness. That we may 
be blessed with God’s thankfulness, which is 
ever flowing, it is necessary to keep our hearts 
soft and porous. So, stop trying to lift your- 
self out of trouble by your own will: but give 
up and die to self, and let God dispose of 
you. He can bury your o/d man so deep in 
the darkness of the inane that its ghost can 
never rise again to torment you.” 
G. C. 


HEALTH, AND INFLUX. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. } 

N article published in the ree Church Cir- 
cular, entitled “Excitement and Influx,” 
contains the germ of much interesting philoso- 
phy. The position taken is, that good and evil 
are pervading substances like insensible fluids 
in the atmosphere, emanating from opposite 
sources ; and that they are the subjects of invi- 
tation or influx into our consciousness, respond- 
ing to the voluntary excitement of ourselves 
with reference to one orthe other. The idea is 
illustrated by the case of the electrical machine 
which by means of frictional excitement is 
charged at any time with the subtile element 
which otherwise is present only in an_ insensi- 
ble degree. The practical result of the arti- 
cle is to show the importance of voluntary self- 
excitement, with reference to this law of in 
flux ; and in the following paragraph is brought 
to view its connection with the subject of health, 

and the overcoming of disease. 

“Christ healed diseases on this principle. 
If a man was sick, he did not neglect excite- 
ments. His direction was, ‘Take up thy bed 
and walk ’—as if he had said,‘ The power of 
life is present, superficially pressing upon you ; 
now excite yourself into healthy action, such 
action as is appropriate to health, and the 
spirit of health will flow into you. The influx 
will respond to the excitement.” 

The experience of all practitioners of the 
faith-cure, must confirm this exposition of the 
philosophy of Christ’s healing. The miracles 
which he wrought of this kind, seem to have 
consisted more in the first step—putting the 
conception of healthy action into the diseased 
person’s mind, and enabling him to make the 
effort toward self-excitement, than in the mere 
work of mechanical restoration. The latter 
came of itself—it was as we may say, a natu- 
ral law, after the mind and spirit had been 
strengthened, and put into an attitude of ac- 
tion, attractive to the spirit of health. We 
have seen this operation so often in our own 
case, and in that of others, that it stands as 
the first, and fundamental principle of the 
faith practice. In the case of sickness we 
look to God for a healthy excitement of the 
will, and good sensations immediately begin to 
flow through every channel of the system. 
Strength attracts strength, and it is down-hill 
work to get well of disease after the spirit has 





been touched by Christ and purged of the 
lethargy of evil and put on the track of faith- 
exercise. 

TAKE UP THY BED AND WALK! This word 
was not given, we believe, merely for the bene- 
fit of the paralytic man 1800 years ago, but 
is sounding forth now to all who can see 
Christ and hear his word in their hearts. “Take 
up your bed and walk!” you who are groaning 
at some fancied mountain of evil, and lying 
down under it in despair. Take it up! You 
don’t know the strength there is in you, hid- 
den under this seeming paralysis. A spark of 
true effort at the center, in the name of Christ, 
will kindle the whole atmosphere about you in- 
to a living flame of victorious energy, so that 
you will breathe in omnipotence. Wherever 
the believer is tempted to feel bound in spir- 
itual impotence, whether of body or soul, there 
Christ’s word comes to him, “Take up thy bed 
and walk!” and the attractions of life, which 
are everywhere watching and waiting for the 
exercise, will flow in and work a cure. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
Il. 


N their way home from the meeting in 

Chatham-street Theater Mr. Gray tried 
every art he could devise to divert the mind of 
Mrs. Gray from the subject of the discourse. 
He called the whole affair mere acting for effect, 
etc.; but all to no purpose, for Mrs. Gray knew 
with absolute certainty that through the 
agency of that acting God had spoken to her 
inner life as never before, and the ridicule of 
her husband only strengthened her purpose to 
be obedient to the voice within. Before pro- 
ceeding further with our narrative’ a_ brief 
sketch of the previous history of Mr. Gray 
and his wife may render their subsequent ex- 
perience more intelligible to the reader. 

Mr. Gray was a man of about thirty, with a 
powerful frame, comely features, and pleasing 
address. Owing to his physical prowess he - 
became a leader and a favorite among the 
athletes of the Bowery and Chatham-street, in 
which vicinity he conducted a prosperous busi- 
ness in the grocery line. Being the son of 
skeptical parents—a fact of which he boasted 
—he was naturally classed among infidels. 
Some six years previous to the date of our 
story Mr. Gray married the beautiful Fanny 
Steele, the only daughter of Jonathan Steele, 
a merchant well known among vhilanthopists 
and reformers, and highly appreciated for his 
unwavering love of the right and true. Al- 
though the owner of the house he occupied, 
Mr. Steele’s benevolence did not allow him 
to hoard up worldly riches. The mother, 
too, of Fanny was a woman greatly beloved 
for her benevolence, intelligence, and sterling 
piety. But when death robbed her of her 
partner in life, Mrs. Steele felt that she was 
deprived of the most valuable assistance 
in the training of their only child. In the 
Sunday-school little Fanny was a great favor- 
ite. Of her rare beauty she was constantly 
reminded by teachers, pupils and _ friends, 
greatly to the annoyance of the child’s mother 
who had many troubled thoughts touching the 
effect of such thoughtless and unwise flattery 
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upon her daughter’s future. What could the 
mother do? Could she isolate her darling 
from society around her? The cloister came 
to her mind. Would that veiled, mysterious 
institution shield a beautiful, innocent girl 
from social dangers? The past record of the 
Romish priesthood forebade the thought. A 
bright, cheering idea came to her. Mrs. 
Steele believed in the efficacy of prayer, and 
in spirit she carried her little one to her Savior 
and asked him in child-like simplicity, to help 
her to train this immortal, God-given treasure 
for his kingdom. As one good thought is 
often the harbinger of many more, she remem- 
bered those beautiful words of humanity’s 
great teacher, “ Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten 
before God? But even the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not, therefore ; ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” 
These were truly comforting words, lifting her 
anxious soul at once into the atmosphere of 
faith and love. From that time Mrs. Steele 
did what she could to instill into the mind of 
her daughter such gospel truths and principles 
as she could simplify to the comprehension of 
her youthful mind. To plant the seeds of 
obedience was her present duty; the taking 
root and bearing fruit to the glory of God, she 
could safely trust to the care of her Savior. 

At the age of sixteen Fanny Steele entered 
society, and by common consent was acknowl- 
edged the belle of the circle in which she 
moved. Notwithstanding her limited means, 
Mrs. Steele kept her daughter at school till 
she graduated with honors at Mrs. ’s 
popular Female Seminary. Although a 
warm friend of education, Mrs. Steele had 
occasion to look with a jealous eye upon 
schools exclusively for girls. She believed 
them to be the nurseries of many social evils. 
It was therefore with much sorrow of heart 
that the watchful mother of Fanny noticed 
the hardening effects of horizontal fellowships 
upon her daughter’s impressible nature. It 
was the mother's purpose and the daughter’s 
wish that the latter should become a teacher ; 
but before a situation could be found a matri- 
monial partnership was offered her by the 
handsome, dashing young grocer, Henry Gray. 
Fanny had now attained her eighteenth year, 
and some offers of marriage had already been 
refused. Conscious of the high regard in 
which he was held bya pair of bewitching 
black eyes, the owner of which Mr. Gray had 
long coveted, he felt sure of success in 
winning the prize and causing discomfiture to 
his competitors. The most serious objection 
to the bans on the part of Mrs. Steele, was 
the fact that Mr. Gray was notoriously irreli- 
gious. So was also her daughter ; still the 
mother found it a trial to consent to place her 
only child in the keeping of a man who was 
not only irreligious, but a positive hater of re- 
ligion—a man utterly destitute of faith in God ; 
and, more shocking still, inclined to glory in 
his infidelity. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, it was out of the question that the 
daughter should share the mother’s feelings. 
Being a young woman of strong and well de- 
veloped mental powers, she claimed the _privi- 
lege of judging for herself in a matter in 








which she of all others was most concerned. 
If her choice proved in the end an unwise 
one, she promised to exculpate her mother 
from all blame and bear the consequences un- 
complainingly. 

“T cannot argue with you, Fanny,” said the 
patient mother ; “ you are too near the object 
we are discussing to reason calmly and truth- 
fully respecting him. Neither will I quarrel 
with you. I gave you to God in your infancy, 
and even before your birth I prayed that you 
might be God's child ; and if you truly belong 
to him, he has the power to claim his own in 
his own good time. So with this explanation 
or protest you have my consent to accept the 
offer.” 

Fanny bounded into her mother’s arms and 
wept for joy, saying, 

“ Dearest mother, I should not have been 
happy had I married without some justifica- 
tion from you. Although I have no religion 
myself I have wished a great many times that 
I had, and that Henry had too. But he says 
religions people generally are no better, if as 
good as those who are not, and I cannot deny 
wholly what he says, although I always resist 
his wholesale slander of church members. 
You know yourself, dear mother, that you 
have n’t any confidence in some of the members 
of your church.” 

“True, my daughter,” said Mrs. Steele, 
“there are some bad men and women in the 
nominal church ; but they are wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, devouring the flock. Christ com- 
pares the kingdom of God to a net cast in the 
sea to gather fishes of every kind. When 
brought to shore, a process of separating the 
good from the bad takes place. A correspond- 
ing ordeal will certainly occur sometime in the 
churches professing Christ’s name. I will say 
no more now except to warn you against the 
infidel, scoffing spirit which I am afraid pos- 
sesses the mind of Henry.” 

Fanny was too much absorbed in the im- 
pending change of circumstances to lay to 
heart with any degree of seriousness, the 
earnest homily and warning given her by a 
devoted mother. In due time the marriage 
was celebrated, and Fanny Steele publicly and 
legally placed her person in the keeping of 
Henry Gray for better or for worse. 





FRUIT. 





DEAR CIRCULAR :—We have entered upon the 
season of fruit. From foreign climes and home 
regions far and near, fruit is coming into the city 
in great quantities. : 

All awry must be the spirit of one who has no 
appetite for delicious fruit. Increased use of 
fruit is one of the indications of progress. Sub- 
jective growth induces and brings about corres- 
ponding objective changes. Hence as man de- 
velops in his spirit, and interior refinement charac- 
terizes his tastes, he adopts a diet answering to his 
improved state. May we not attribute to this fact 
the remarkable general use of fruit of late years, 
and the constantly growing demand for it by all 
classes? It is undoubtedly a true instinct in 
society that leads its members to use fruit more 
plentifully and during all seasons of the year. 
May not this attraction to fruit be one of the 
spiritual forces in man that is bringing him back to 
an Eden diet? Pe this as it may, the free 





and universal use of fruit will certainly be bene- 
ficial. Partaken in a right state in proper quantities 
at suitable times, it will forestall matiy physical 
maladies, purify and cool the blood, and give 
elasticity to the spirit. It is nature’s medicine, the 
gift of God. It may yet be found superior to all the 
remedies prescribed by the various schools of medi- 
cine. Science has yet to unfold many*of the 
virtues and medicinal uses of fruit, and its true 
hygienic and sanitary value. In our wanderings 
from simplicity we have been until recently blind to 
its value and proper use. 


Not many years ago a great prejudice existed 
almost universally, and does even now with a large 
class, against using fruit in sickness, especially in 
the period of epidemics. Because some in their 
folly had eaten a little fruit after having gorged them- 
selves with a variety of indigestible dishes and been 
taken sick, and in some instances died, the cause 
was erroneously attributed to the fruit. Hence 
the prohibition of its use. The writer well re- 
members a cholera period in the city, occurring in 
the season of peaches, when multitudes of people 
were carried off and grass grew in many of the 
streets. Fruit was prohibited by the physicians, 
and the people at large avoided it as they would 
poison. The writer had no such opinion of the 
use of fruit. He ate it freely, satisfied that it was 
good and healthy. He passed through the epi- 
demic exempt from its attack and in excellent 
health and buoyant spirits. It was not the peaches, 
but primarily an unbelieving coarse spirit that 
blinded people and led them to indulge in the un- 
due use of meat, the eating of boiled lobsters, 
lobster-salad, rich spiced dishes, the drinking of 
wine, brandy and strong liquors, and the intempei- 
ate use of ice-water, which opened the door to the 
attacks of cholera. People must learn that after eat- 
ing in such a spirit and taking such mixtures into the 
stomach, the addition of fruit, particularly when 
the stomach has already been gorged with a fever- 
breeding compound, only makes matters worse. 
How often is it the case in the summer when 
hearty meat-eaters and users of ardent spirits have 
eaten a little fruit and become lax that they get 
frightened, think they will be attacked with the 
cholera, and hastily resort to medicine, thereafter 
eschewing all fruit. The simple truth is, that 
laxativeness in most of such cases is the effect of 
nature’s action in cleansing the system. Letting 
nature alone and allowing a chaste spirit to rec- 
tify and preside over the table, using and not abus- 
ing nature’s purifier, would in a few days restore 
a healthy action. Very little meat in summer, 
and abundance of good fruit as a part of each meal, 
will be found productive of good results. In fact, 
cereal and vegetable substitutes for meat in hot 
weather are better. Nature is very kind and 
readily adapts herself to changes. Observation 
and experience united with a modicum of common 
sense, will enable every one to learn the proper regi- 
men in his individual case. Happily, prejudices 
against the use of fruit in periods of epidemic and 
in times of sickness are yielding to the experimen- 
tal knowledge and greater enlightenment of the 
masses, whose common sense and healthy instincts 
are overcoming all the false notions about the use 
of fruit. Progress in hygienic knowledge and 
growth in healthy gustatory instincts will certainly 
Jead to the universal demand for fruit as a necessity 
and be regarded just as requisite as bread-and- 
butter. 

These thoughts are suggested by the appearance 
of the delicious and ever welcome strawberry, 
which fruit is now in the market in great abundance. 
“Strawberries!” cries the musical voice of a 
woman with her basket on her arm, smilingly 
looking in at the windows as she goes trudging 
along. “Strawberries! only ten cents a quart 
box!” shouts a deep-voiced vender as he slowly 
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moves along in his wagon, jerking his head right and 
left, looking forward and then behind him in readi- 
ness to catch the call of a buyer. Strawberries 
for sale at the groceries. | Strawberries coming in 
on the steamboats and other water craft. Straw- 
berries arriving by rail. Strawberries here, there, 
everywhere. ‘ Strawberry short-cake,” too, printed 
in large letters and illustrated in temptingly colored 
pictures, meets the eye at the entrance of many of 
the dining rooms. Strawberry short-cake ! straw- 
berries and cream ! strawberry ice-cream! Ah! 
how the mouth waters, how the tongue thrills with 
delight, how the eye brightens, how the face takes 
on a most pleased and amiable expression and a 
gustatory smile turns up the corners of the mouth 
as the imagination pictures the delightful sensations 
experienced in eating these delicious fruit-viands ! 
Young and old, little and tall, big and slim, and 
prattling baby too—all are enjoying the strawberries. 
Ah ! how those young lovers, George Augustus and 
Angelina Araminta, in that cozy corner in the 
“ Quaker Diary,” are luxuriating in love and 
strawberries ! 

Thank God for the strawberry and all the good 
and delight flowing from it ! M. L. B. 

New York, Fune gth, 1873. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Trirzau C sane Epiror. 


MONDAY, FUNE 23, 1873. 


God is well; therefore the universe is sound at 
the core. Here is a fact, if well looked at, that 
shall heal your maladies. Hang it up in your 
memory where it will keep green like a sprig of 
live-forever that is stuck in the crack of a ceiling. 

Iterate, reiterate, 

Snatch it from the hells ; 

Circulate and meditate 
That God is well. 


Get the singers to sing it, 
Put it in the mouths of bells, 
Pay the ringers to cing it, 
That God is well. A. B 


WILL COMMUNISM PREVAIL? 

HE question is often asked by those who have 

but little faith in our principles, “‘ Do you ex- 
pect that the world will ever become Communists ?” 
Our ready answer is, “Yes, we have no doubt 
of it.’ The world is keen-eyed to discover its 
own interests, and we believe that the advantages 
of Communism over isolation—of love over sel- 
fishness—will become so manifest that the most 
stupid cannot fail to see it. 

All men are in fact in pursuit of the same thing 
—of happiness—though they take widely different 
ways to attain it. When they find that devotion to 
money-making and each one seeking his own doesn’t 
pay, but fails entirely to secure their happi- 
ness, they will naturally turn their attention to 
an opposite state of society—to Communism. If 
they find there a better state of society—one which 
secures to men what their natures crave, as we 
most assuredly believe they will—a state of society 
with less of the cares and burdens of life, and with 
more of its enjoyments—then we expect that their 
own se/f-love, if nothing else, will make them Com- 
munists. 

When any new invention is offered to the public, 
and claims its patronage, though for the time all 
men may be faithless, and though it may even 
meet with decided opposition—if it is really an z- 
provement, and the inventor only has patience to 
wait for the “second sober thought” of the public, 
he will certainly be rewarded. To know whether a 





new invention will meet with success or not, the 
only question which need be asked is, “ /s zt an 
improvement?” By this we mean, Will it better se- 
cure the interests which men seek ? 

The same is true of Communism. We expect 
it will stand on its own real merits, and will suc- 
ceed only as it is proved to be better than the ex- 
isting state of society. In the money market, rail- 
road-stocks, bank-stocks, etc., may for a time 
keep up a fictitious value; but it will soon be 
known which ays dest, and every thing will, like 
water, find its level. So of the different forms of 
society, Communism with the rest. We are per- 
fectly willing to risk it in the market with other 
stocks, and let its value be determined by its divi- 
dends. 

We are heartily sick of shams, and we trust the 
world is getting sick of shams; and therefore we 
are glad to have Communism stand or fall on its 
own merits. When asked if we expect it will suc- 
ceed, we answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative, 
because we believe beyond a doubt that it will 
prove to be a great advance on the present state of 
society, or anything which the world has ever scen, 
and that this will become manifest to all. We are 
willing to “bide our time,’”’ and wait the sure ver- 
dict of the world. J. R. M. 


A MILLENNIAL DISCOVERY. 





yew physiological principle of MALE CONTI- 
NENCE as applied to the relation of the sexes, 
is destined as it spreads to work a great revolution 
in society. 

It solves in the first place, the population ques- 
tion, and extinguishes Malthus and Restell, and all 
other professors of the “dismal science,” by placing 
propagation under full and natural control. 

It opens the way for improvement of the race by 
scientific procreation. 

With a due amount of religion, it makes associa- 
tion practicable. 

It reconciles the sexes, and promotes in the 
highest degree, true fellowship and union between 
them. 

It removes the curse from women, and beautifies 
instead of blasting them. 

It is healthful for man. 

It gives to woman her original position as a 
help to man, thereby diminishing his cares and 
burdens, and doubling his resources and happiness. 

It was discovered in connection with Commu- 
nism, and belongs appropriately to it; but so far as 
adopted, it will also tend to relieve and elevate 
marriage. 

Its recipe for the poor man is, “ If you wish to 
thrive, stop having children and take your wife into 
partnership.” 

Let society adopt this principle in connection 
with Communism, and then, 

No more broken-down women, worn out by over- 
breeding and excessive family care ; 

“No more neglected and _ half-bred children grow- 
ing up in vice and want from the inability of parents 
to look after them ; 

No more neglected and forlorn old maids ; 

No more over-worked men toiling alone for the 
support of an undesired but ever-coming family 
increase ; 

No more reaction and disgust between the sexes 
growing out of uncontrolled passion. On the other 
hand, 

Children, born by choice, and under the best 
conditions attainable, with the care and interest of 
the whole Community exercised on their culture 
and welfare ; and : 

Such a limitation of propagation as will not ex- 
haust society, but will be consistent with its highest 
vigor and beauty ; and 

Boundless, ever-improving respect and love be- 


tween men and women as exponents to each other 
of the life and love of God. 


G. W. N. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—We have lately received twelve beautiful 
stereoscopic views from Mr. M. L. Bloom of New 
York. 


—We are having days of burning sunshine. 
The strawberries are ripening rapidly. Our first 
picking took place on the 18th. 


—On Wednesday (11th inst.) the evening mail 
brought us an order from “ Crathern & Caverhill,” 
Montreal, Canada, for five hundred dozen traps, 
the largest order save one ever received from 
Canada. 


—Every tree and green thing is perfect in love- 
liness. The tulip and locust trees are in blossom 
and wafting their fragrance far and near; the fields 
are white with daisies; clover, red and white, is 
everywhere seen; buttercups glisten by the 
roadside ; white peonies are in their prime; roses 
are bursting into bloom ; syringas enliven lawn and 
parterre ; myriads of bright-faced pansies are smil- 
ing on the radiant scene, and the birds are sing- 
ing from daylight till sundown of 

“*The beauties—the beauties of June.” 

—The dairy department has just added to its 
conveniences an improved fixture for cooling 
milk. This cooler consists of a vat or box four- 
teen feet long, three feet wide and two feet deep. 
It is kept full of running water at a temperature 
of sixty degrees, by means of pipes at either end. 
The milk is put in pails or cans eight inches in 
diameter and twenty-one inches deep. The vat 
will hold forty-five cans. Each can contains 
eighteen quarts of milk. By this invention milk 
which ordinarily sours in twelve hours, in warm 
weather, can be kept sweet thirty-six hours. 


—Years ago when C. and W. were in the flower 
of youth, indulging in many air-built castles for 
the future, C. used to descant on the charms and 
fascinations of a life in the city, while W. would 
dwell on the beauties of pastoral life. Now that 
W. has received the appointment of manager on 
the farm, C. sends the following note of congratu- 
lation, which has been handed round among the 
friends of both as a good joke: 

Wallingford, Conn ., Fune 8, 1873, 
Wm. A. Hinps, Sup’r or O. C. Farm: 

DEAR Sik :—Allow an old acquaintance to congratu- 
late you on having at last reached the goal of your 
ambition! You are indeed one of the fortunate among 
men, as it is not often permitted to mankind to enter 
into rest thus early in life! Although the writer hopes 
and believes the same beneficent destiny may attend 
him at some period of his existence, the logic of events 
is fast removing from before his eyes the prospect of 
such a consummation in the present earthly sphere ; 
notwithstanding which, he can sincerely and without 
envy rejoice whenever he beholds a former comrade 
attain to such beatitude, however long it may be with- 
held from himself. Very respectfully, 

Your o’b’d’t servant, Cc 

—A casual observer would hardly suspect that 
the vanities of fashion had any allurements for us ; 
but, though we dress so plainly, and have in a 
great measure overcome the feminine temptations 
to outward adornment, there generally comes, with 
the purchasing of new garments in the spring, a 
wave of dress-distraction. The following note, 
from one who is remarkable for the simplicity of 
her attire, was read in a recent meeting : 

“IT have had a new desire this spring for a right 
spirit about dress, and this thought has come to 
me ; that we can please the revival spirit and we 
can grieve the revival spirit in our manner of dress. 
It seems to me that a great variety grieves the 
| revival spirit in this way: it not only takes up the 
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person’s attention but it takes up the attention of 
all around, who are distracted by the continual 
appearance of something new. It may seem like 
an innocent thing to get up a new style of collar, 
or a new style of trimming to your dress which 
wil] make every body when they see it think and 
say, ‘ How pretty thatlooks! I must have a collar 
like that, or a dress trimmed like that ;’ but it is 
not innocent if it is a distraction from the spirit of 
prayer. It is sure to start a wave which will 
vibrate through all the younger part of the Com- 
munity at least, contrary to the revival spirit and 
internal adornment. I wish we could come into 
our meetings without being diverted by something 
new and striking in this one and that one’s dress. 
It should certainly be a rule of spiritual etiquette 
not to attract attention in our evening meetings by 
frequent change of dress, or by new and striking 
styles. Our singularity as a people gives us per- 
fect liberty to ignore fashion; and let us keep our 
freedom. 

“ Since writing the foregoing I have come across 
a few words of Mrs. Cragin, penned June 29, 
1851, not quite a month before she was drowned, 
almost her last entry in her note-book on this sub- 
ject of dress, which I will copy: 


“¢ Beware! of the seductions of dress. The 
bring darkness and nightmare. When tempted, 
fall back on seeking a handsome body.’ 


“Let us all find out what Paul means by modest 
apparel. u.” 
OUR YOUNGEST. 


—There are certain hearsays about the Com- 
munity which are as inexpugnable as the Canada 
thistle. You may root them out year by year, but 
they reappear with the visiting season as _persist- 
ently as the white daisies in the meadow. One of 
these is that we take the babies away from their 
mothers at a frightfully early age, and after that the 
poor little things never know their mothers from 
the rest of womankind. Heretofore we have been 
able to repel this odious impeachment zz toto. We 
could say that our babies were left in the entire 
care of their mothers till their fifteenth or twentieth 
month, according to their comparative develop- 
ment. But the era of scientific propagation is lead- 
ing us into new courses, and now we shall have to 
own up to the first half of that immemorial hear- 
say. Wehave four babies under a year—from seven 
to eleven months—and we are trying the experi- 
ment of putting them together through the day. 
Instead of each mother taking care of her own 
child in her own room, we put the four into one 
room, and under the care of two women zoé their 
mothers. Perhaps if we tell more about it, and the 
mothers themselves are heard on the subject, this 
will not appear such an “awful disclosure.” 

Of course our reasons for this move connect 
with our Community principles and our Community 
circumstances. First as to our circumstances : if 
mothers are to have the chief care of their own ba- 
bies, the Community is not so good a place on 
some accounts as the isolated family. The mother 
in a private household has a round of cares and du- 
ties which force her to turn off her child and make 
it learn to take care of itself. She is compelled to 
be wife and housekeeper as well as mother. Then 
her second child soon crowds out the first, and she 
cannot stop to dote. But the young mother in the 
Community is under no such necessities. Her house- 
keeping is all done for her. She has no cooking 
nor washing nor ironing to do—no imperious calls 
of any kind. These are circumstances of tempta- 
tion. A baby soon finds out how much care it can 
have, and exacts more and more. Let a fond 
mother have no compelling cares, and there is 
great danger that her child will enslave her and get 
spoiled itself for want of wholesome neglect. 


Then on the other hand Community circumstan- 
ces are always teaching us new economies and 





better ways of doing things. We have found that 
children a year and a half old can be brought up to- 
gether to a great advaniage. They can have the 
best kind of care at a vast reduction of cost—bet 

ter, far better care than a weak and over-burdened 
mother could give them ; better care than a mother 
under any conditions could give them. A child 
that has been in the way of teazing its mother half 
to death and making itself sick with its innocent 
restlessness, will go into our nursery and soon be- 
come well and happy. Here is philosophy, as 
every one knows that has studied the habits of 
children. In a department on purpose they can 
have selected guardians—the most gifted infant- 
culturists we can find among us—and so the best 
kind of training is insured. Well, why not begin 
earlier—as soon as the baby is weaned, at least? 
( By the way the nursing period is somewhat short- 
ened with us, not often exceeding nine months. 
We have no occasion to protract it to avoid unde- 
sired increase, and the health of mother and child, 
moral and physical, is conserved according to our 
experience, and we believe according to the best 
science of the day, by this practice.) We re- 
solved to have the benefits of the gregarious system 
as soon as possible. 

Our Community principles in regard to “ Wo- 
man’s Sphere” have governed in this movement, 
We do not believe with Rev. Dr. Todd that mother- 
hood is the chief end of woman’s life; that she 
was made for the children she can bear. She was 
made for God and herself. She has a spiritual na- 
ture which lifts her up to God, and there is her high- 
est sphere, where there is “ neither male nor female.” 
Then in association with man she was not made 
first of all to be the mother of his children, but to 
be his companion and lover—to be what she is in 
courtship rather than what she isin marriage. Set 
aside sentimentalism and exceptional cases, and 
woman’s sphere under marriage is well character- 
ized by Mr. Noyes in his Bible Argument, as that 
of a “propagative drudge.” She is not that in the 
Community. She has children only by choice, and 
her drudgery as a mother is to be reduced to the 
minimum. And here we will introduce a paper we 
have received from a sister on this subject: 


““We have only modified and adapted to Com- 
munity principles a custom that has from time 
out of mind prevailed in the very highest and 
most enlightened circles. Queens and princesses 
by universal consent are considered of too much 
value in themselves, too necessary as leaders and 
ornaments of society, to be allowed to surrender 
their time and attention day and night for months 
to the care of their infants. Women of rank and 
wealth are accorded the same privilege everywhere 
Especially is it claimed by women of genius and 
women devoted to art or literature. The mother 
herself, her health, her faculties, her own well- 
being as a member of society receives the first 
consideration, and her function as nurse is subor- 
dinate. This is undoubtedly the law of nature and 
justice, which, as the world becomes enlight- 
ened and women rise to their true place, will be 
more and more observed. As this law is ob- 
served in worldly society and even in the high- 
est, it has many drawbacks. The Princess of 
Wales to purchase her own personal freedom 
must resign her new-born child to the bosom of a 
hireling and an inferior. This is true of all women 
who do not nurse their children. This state is 
indeed unnatural, and must give a true mother 
many a pang. We have said we modify this cus- 
tom here, and most assuredly we do in a way that 
relieves it of all that mothers dread. The mother 
nurses and cares for her baby with undivided at- 
tention for the first few months of its novitiate in 
this strange world, and then when it is nicely 
weaned, no stranger or alien comes between her 
and her, child.” 
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Now as to the details of the change: The ba- 
bies are all weaned—the last within a week, its 
mother choosing to wean it at seven months rather 
than wait as she would have to do till cold weather. 
They continue to sleep with their mothers, who 
dress them and give them their breakfast and keep 
them till half-past seven. At that hour they are 
carried into the drawing-room, where their foster 
mothers are waiting to receive them. The “draw- 
ing-room” is in the children’s wing, and was used 
throuzh the winter to take our next youngest into 
fora change, but their play-yard serves a much 
better purpose at present. It is a large, airy room, 
twenty-eight by twelve, four windows to the east ; 
is carpeted and furnished with cribs, a low bed, etc. 
The two in charge are relieved by other motherly 
women at meal times and fixed hours, and with the 
fathers to take the babies to ride and little girls to 
amuse them and kind hands on every side, they are 
not over-taxed. The mothers take their babies at 
six again. 

Further particulars will be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing papers which were solicited for this story, 
and which will make it long enough. We think we 
have shown the art of a true story-teller in keeping 
them for the close. The first is from one of the 
foster mothers, and shows how the movement was 
precipitated, though it has long been remotely con- 
sidered, and had been the subject of conversation 
in Mr. Noyes’s room the day before the incident 
she mentions : 

“The way I happened to offer to take care of 
little Theodore for a few weeks was by my room- 
ing next door to his mother. He had not been 
very well for a number of nights, and she had been 
broken of her rest so much that I knew she must 
be nearly worn out. One night about one o’ clock 
I was awakened by her trying to sing him to sleep. 
I suppose it was owing to my being aroused out of 
a sound slumber, and that her voice was subdued 
for fear of disturbing the occupants of the adjoin- 
ing rooms ; but it sounded so plaintive to me that I 
thought I never could go to sleep while I knew 
she was there so much in need of rest ; so I left the 
three little boys who sleep in my room and went 
and told her to go away and I would be glad to take 
care of little T. He soon became quiet, and as | 
watched his precious face I felt such a warm love 
for him that I thought I would willingly do any- 
thing for him. I could hardly wait till morning to 
tell his mother how glad I should he to take care 
of him until she could recruit. When I proposed 
it to her she said that she should be glad to have 
me take him awhile, and presumed that he would 
do better with some one who felt strong and well. 
In the evening I was in Father Noyes’s room and I 
told him I was going to take care of little Theodore ; 
he said, ‘‘ Why don’t you take four ? Such a strong 
woman as you ought to be able to manage as many 
as that.” I replied that I would take all he gave 
me. I dil not know but he was jesting at first, 
but as I had often thought of the subject of simpli- 
fying the rearing of small children, when I found 
he thought seriously of the plan and others were 
enthusiastic in making arrangements for securing 
helpers and putting it into execution, I did not feel 
like retreating. My only hope of success from the 
first was in the revival spirit. I knew that would 
give us enthusiasm and loving hearts for our work, 
and insure good results. And now after two weeks’ 
trial, I can truly say that I never enjoyed any busi- 
ness as I have my work in the nursery. It is very 
plain to me that the move has the approval of the 
heavens. 2. ao” 

| The writer of the foregoing has had one child 
born in the Community in circumstances of com- 
parative luxury. She is an enthusiast in all pro- 
ygress—has greit strength of character—is strong 
in tenderness and strong in common sense. ‘The 
writer of the following, Mrs. B., had five children in 
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marriage outside, in somewhat straitened circum- 
stances, which gives her some very desirable quali- 
fications. She knows how to make the babies take 
care of themselves all they should. She has dis- 
played in our other infant department a remarkable 
faculty for making the little ones happy by making 
them good. ] 


“« When the new way was proposed by Mr. Noyes 
I felt very enthusiastic in regard to in, not dream- 
ing, however, that I should have anything to do 
with it except to look on. It was with some fear and 
trembling that I began to help in this work. 
The first morning I went down to the drawing-room 
expecting only Theodore and Allan would be there, 
when the door opened and Alice came in bringing 
Corinna, and placed her in my arms saying to her, 
“Here is your mamma B—.” I do not know 
how she felt, but my own heart was full and I had 
hard work to keep back the tears. It seemed to 
me that the spirit and presence of Christ came in 
with that baby and her mother, and it has staid with 
us. I said to myself, If God has given Alice 
grace and strength to give up her babe into our 
care he will give us grace and strength to do the 
right thing by it, and I had a new baptism of faith 
and love. The feeling that the mothers are in full 
sympathy with us gives us good heart, and the ba- 
bies do not suffer from the separation as they would 
if their mother’s hearts were bleeding. I have 
never felt so interested and given up to any work 
that I have ever been in as this, and it was never so 
easy tor me to ask God for help in any work as this. 
Little Allan who cried tor his mother and would 
hardly be comforted for the first two days, is now 
very happy and lets her come in and go out without 
any perturbation. The babies are all well. We 
spread an old quilt on the carpet and they sit on it 
with their playthings a good share of the time, and 
seem to think it is the nicest place in the house. 
Their fathers come in often and give them a toss- 
ing, and baby-lovers all through the Community 
find a new source of enjoyment. The four are 
getting into the habit of taking their naps at about 
the same time, which gives us a chance to rest. 

M. B.” 


| The four letters that follow are from the four 

“ bereaved’’ mothers : | 
Sunday, Fune 15, 1873. 

“DEAR Aunt H.:—You asked me to tell you my 
feelings and experience since giving up the care of 
my baby, and I am glad to do so, as you knew so 
well my trials and temptations when the move was 
first proposed. My troubles were of short dura- 
tion, and I gave her up at last with the others, 
heartily, feeling that she would have every want 
supplied, and that I should be a better and happier 
woman. for doing so. Corinna has now been in 
the nursery two weeks, and as my room is near by 
I have had a cnance to observe the working of the 
new plan, and am convinced that she is happier, 
and has as good if not better care than when I had 
entire charge of her myself; and when I go every 
evening at six to get her she is always delighted 
to see me, and I, feeling rested and fresh instead 
of tired and often impatient, take more real comfort 
than before. The love I have had for my baby has 
never given me the happiness that I expected to 
realize, for with it has been a feeling of anxiety and 
worry lest she should be sick, and perhaps taken 
from me, or that some accident or other might come 
to her; but since I gave her up that trouble has 
been taken from me, and in its place I have a feel- 
ing of rest and thankfulness. I now realize as I 
did not before, that the old way of each mother 
caring exclusively for her own child, begets selfish- 
ness and idolatry, and in many ways tends to de- 
grade woman. The new‘'system works well in ev- 
ery respect, but particularly do I appreciate the 
opportunity it affords me of not only joining in pub- 
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lic work but of self-improvement and “ going home” 
to God every day. 
“ Yours for giving up every thing that stands in 
the way of improvement and the revival, 
A. M. A.” 


- 


“The proposition to have the babies cared for 
together during the day, by others than their re- 
spective mothers, seemed to me, after the first flut- 
ter of motherly feeling had subsided a little, a really 
wise and beneficial one—good for both mothers and 
children. I was better prepared to accept it per- 
haps because I had not been strong enough to take 
the entire care of my child myself, and had pre- 
viously become accustomed to leave him with others. 
But the advantages of thisnew method are much 
greater than I anticipated. The love between me 
and my boy is not lessened but rather enhanced by 
standing a little aloof from him. I do not suffer 
about him but truly enjoy my liberty; he never 
cries when I leave him. When I take him in the 
evening, instead of being tired and worn, and he 
sympathetically nervous, I feel strong and fresh, 
and he is full of glee and baby joy. He is happier 
during the day to be with his mates than when alone 
with me. Before putting him in with the others he 
was a difficult child to manage about his naps— 
often tiring me completely out before going to sleep. 
I might rock him, walk with him, swing him, or 
draw him in his basket, it was all the same—always 
a struggle. Now I have only to lay him on the bed 
and in a few moments he is sound asleep, with sel- 
dom any resistance. The benefit to me is very 
great: it relieves me of a care that was too great 
tor my strength ; it gives me time and opportunity 
for other occupation ; it chastens my affections and 
frees me from absorbing distractions. 

A. S. H.” 

“DEAR Aunt H.:—I am glad to respond to your 
invitation to tell you some of my experience about 
putting little Stephen into the nursery department. 
When the plan was first proposed it took me some- 
what by surprise, and | hardly need tell you that I 
had some conflicts with my motherly nature for a 
few days; but I resolved that my feedings should 
not govern me; that I would be obedient to the 
Community inspiration and trust God to take care 
of my feelings. And sure enough he has. After 
two weeks’ trial of the new plan I can assure you 
that / ke zt. I like it for my own sake and I like 
it for my baby’s sake. It commends itself to me 
as a wise move, and as a blessing to both mothers 
and children. I am perfectly sure that it is better 
for both of us in many ways. It relieves me from 
a long confinement and puts me again into the fam- 
ily current and public service, where I am always 
happy, while I know that my babe is just as well 
cared for and is happier even than when I had him 
allto myself. His necessary wants are all supplied, 
but he does not have that special exclusive atten- 
tion which so often spoils a child. I enjoy my 
work during the day and enjoy taking my baby at 
six o’clock. He is always tickled to see me, and 
when I take him back the next morning he is glad 
to see his mothers there and the other babies again. 
I am not afraid that the love between me and my 
child will be diminished at all, but it will be chas- 
tened by a higher love—a love for serving God and 
the Community—and that is just what I want. I 
am thankful for anything that will save me from 
idolatrous philoprogenitiveness, which is the degra- 
dation of so many women. I attribute my good 
experience to the revival spirit in the family. I 
should have been weak by myself, but I am strong 
in the strength of the whole Community. 

““] have weaned my little one the last week and 
he has scarcely known it—thanks to the new sys- 
tem. Ido not believe a baby was ever weaned 
easier. 6. 2." 





“When the proposal came to us mothers to 
give up the care of our infants during the day 
I had many conflicting feelings about it. Al- 
though my heart ached at the thought of separ- 
ation, I had a secret feeling that it would prove a 
relief in the end. My own experience had taught 
me that the care and confinement from morning till 
night entailed on a mother is very wearing. As 
the child grows older it learns to claim the greatest 
share of attention and the mother is never free. I 
could not but feel that a change would be best for 
both mothers and babies. At the day appointed, I 
dressed my babe (a boy of eleven months), and 
gave him his breakfast and carried him into the 
drawing-room and left him to the care of his new 
mothers. The first day or two he seemed quite 
homesick, pining and worrying and watching the 
door whenever it was opened. I took him every 
evening at 6 o’clock, gave him his supper, put him 
to bed and slept with him. I concluded it was 
best to keep entirely away from him for a week, 
and invited his Aunt A. to sleep with him. This 
produced a wonderful change. Before the week 
was out he was as happy a child as you could wish 
to see, and when I again saw him I took real com- 
fort with him. Since that time I have left him 
every morning at half past 7 o’clock with the 
assurance that he would be as well cared for as any 
mother could ask, and with a sense of rest, know- 
ing that he would enjoy himself better than when 
staying with me all day. At night when I take him 
he is delighted to see me, but the old claiming, 
sticky spirit (which made us both miserable), is 
gone, and I have more enjoyment of him than all 
the time before of his life. As my baby was 
several months older than any of the others, and 
took the change so much more to heart, I am 
convinced that the sooner children learn to love a 
great many beside their mothers, the surer they 
are of health and happiness. M. J. H.” 


WALLINGFORD. 


—The lake has been drawn down in order to 
carry on the work of building the wing walls for 
the purpose of preventing the washing of the 
banks by the water. This afternoon a very thin 
sheet of water was running over the dam. It was 
clear as crystal, and the wind which was blowing 
quite a gale played the most fantastic pranks, mak- 
ing it look like fairy work. Ever and anon it . 
would send the sheet of water back against the 
wall, and then a thousand mimic waterfalls would 
appear, looking as though they were starting out 
from crevices between the stones. Amidst the 
foam and spray and molten silver, beautiful rain- 
bows appeared at every point. 


Fune 10.—The water in the lake has fallen so 
low that it no longer runs over the dam. Mr. K., who 
works for us 1nd lives near the bridge, has had the 
fever and ague, and one day did not come to work. 
The next day Mr. H. asked how he got alorg and 
he said, “ Oh! he could not sleep the night before, 
the dam made such a noise; he got up and fast- 
ened his windows, but still he could nut sleep.” 
On the following day the water was drawn down 
ind no water ran over the dam. When Mr. K. 
came the next morning Mr. H. said, “ You slept 
well last night, didn’t you?” “Ohno,” Mr. K. said, 
“he didn’t. It was so still he could not sleep at 
all. and one of his neighbors could not get a wink 
of sleep all night, on account of the unusual still- 
ness; he heard the rats and all the other small 
noises about.” 

—C. S. J. tells of an amusing adventure which 
he had with a “lightning-rod man.” One of those 
interesting specimens of human nature came into 
the office, armed to the teeth with books and docu- 
ments. He first inquired whether there had been 
a man around Jately with an iron lightning-rod. 
Yes, there had. Well, Ae did not believe in iron 
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rods ; Ae had a copper lightning-rod, which he could 
prove to be the very best of every thing. See! 
here were documents all ready to show the relative 
conducting power of various metals. Would Mr. 
J. look at them? he would see that copper was 
excellent. Mr. J. took one of the documents, 
and running it over observed that the despised 
iron ranked thus and so, copper still higher. 
“You see,” said the man, “you want the very 
best, don’t you?” ‘ Certainly,” said Mr. J., “but 
I perceive here that silver is better than any of 
the metals. Now as we want the best we prefer 
to wait until we can afford to put up a good silver 
lightning-rod.” He of the copper rod was unable 
to resist the force of this argument, and, laughing 
in spite of himself, gathered up his documents and 
marched off. 


THE FOHNS OF THE O. C. 
ONE OF WHOM I AM. 





E number eleven all told. Placed ina line 

our heads would form an irregular flight of 
steps ; the first man being 5 feet 24 inches high, and 
last 5 feet 114 inches. The senior of the tribe has 
reached the ripe age of 70 years, while the junior 
isa youth of 28. Our heaviest man weighs 189 
pounds, our lightest 121. We are mostly New 
England men. Maine contributes 1: New Hamp- 
shire 1: Vermont 4: Massachusetts 1: Connec- 
ticut 1: New York 2: and New Jersey 1. 

Only three of us can be said to have mastered a 
trade. Mr. S——isaskillful machinist : Mr. L—— 
can turn off a rare piece of cabinet-work on oc- 
casion, while Mr. N—— isa trained thinker and 
accomplished writer. Another Mr. L is a 
successful salesman and business agent. Mr. 
H is deeply versed in the art of hunting and 
the secrets of woodcraft. C—— is an enterprising 
young farmer. A second Mr. N——, who seems 
to have been sent into the world replete with an 
extraordinary amount of physical energy, pursues 
with great vigor and singleness of purpose any 
mechanical or other business that falls to his lot to 
do. Mr. S——isa man of studious habits and 
has been something of a printer and schoolmaster. 
Mr. C—— No. 2, isa not unuseful factotum in plain 
work. Mr. F.,a former school-teacher, has now an 
important place in our silk industry. Mr. A 
is our glazier and statistician. The John who last 
joined has been here seven years. The John who 
first joined was the original nucleus around which 
all the other Johns have gathered. 

All enjoy good health and ability to work. A 
little manipulation of the figures of the family 
statistic book, kept by a John, gives as the average 
John a man whose age is 43 years and 8 months, 
hight 5 feet 6 inches, and weight 144 pounds. 
There are no John Smiths among us, for which we 
are devoutly thanktul. 

On the whole we are satisfied with our name, 
It is short and easily pronounced. It has some 
good historical and scriptural associations, and is a 
common name, I had almost said noun, in many 
lang.iages. 














THE HARRIETS OF THE OC. 
ONE OF WHOM I AM NOT. 





HERE are twelve of them, a good round 

dozen. Before joining the O. C. there was 
but one in a family, but the consolidation has 
resulted in bringing into one household this num- 
ber of the same name. Let a man who has many 
children, name twelve of his girls Harriet, and he 
would be able to feel for us. -In a family so'large 
as Ours you may say it would not be so troublesome. 
True, but a part of the last year it so happened 
that six of them were living at W. C., thus making 
in that family every eighth person you met a 
Harriet. Call Harriet, and you would be pretty 








sure to elicit from two to five responses. One day 
some one inquired for a missing article and was 
told that Harriet had it. He didn’t consider the in- 
formation sufficiently explicit. A package left on the 
sitting-room table for Harriet was likely to find 
more than one claimant. A sent up word 
from the factory to Harriet that she was in need of 
her help! Which of her should go? Some one 
laughingly declared the message as bad as Mrs. B.’s 
notice, *‘ John may come in.” 

Two of these Harriets are called by their given 
names only by a few immediate family connections ; 
one more is called Miss M; two others are known 
as Mrs; but the Harriet must be put on to distin- 
guish her from another Mrs. of the same surname. 
This leaves seven who can be designated only 
by giving the entire name. Even then confusion 
is apt to ensue. 

It was one of these Harriets who sent money to 
Mr. Noyes to pay the printers of the W2tuess be- 
fore the O. C. ever was thought of. She linked 
her fortunes with his to help him preach the gospel 
by giving the world a tree paper, and has never 
wavered nor faltered. Another Harriet is a sister 
of J. H. N. who has been with him from the first. 
She has worked on the paper; she has mothered 
the children; she has led the women into wider 
fields of usefulness: always cheering and helping, 
both by word and example. It was a Harriet, 
too, who in the infancy of Communism was so mi- 
raculously healed; tor eight years an_ invalid, 
given up by her friends and physicians, but by the 
power of God made able to rise from her bed and 
ride for several miles in the open sunlight without 
pain or discomfort. The writer of the “Old 
Mansion House Memories,” is also so named. 
She at present writes for the paper. Dixon intro- 
duced her to all the world as one of the “ singing 
girls” of the O.C. Another of our Harriets is 
the daughter of “ E.,” late writer of the “ Threads 
from my Life Ball.” She has but recently come 
from W. C. to superintend the spooling of silk 
in our factory. 

Five Harriets have dark hair and eyes. Three 
have light hair and blue eyes, while the remaining 





. four have brown hair and blue eyes. They vary in 


hight and weight from Mrs. Harriet K——, 
superintendent of our laundry, who is 5 feet and 7 
inches and weighs 166 pounds—to little Harriet 
M. whose story was told in the CrRCULAR a few 
months ago, she being the orphan adopted and 
brought to us by Mrs. M. She measures but 4 
feet, 9} inches, and weighs 98 lbs. The young- 
est is 21 years of age ; the eldest 64 years. 

While we write of them, and think of their warm 
hearts and helpful hands, we are certain that with 
all the perplexity over names, we should much 
rather have graver trials than fewer Harriets. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING. 
II. 


LASS manufacture was established in Rome 

in the time of Cicero, and articles made of it 
were in general use in the third century. Window 
glass must have been invented at a much earlier 
period than this, as is proved by discoveries in the 
buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii; but 
the demand for it in warm latitudes was not great 
then, nor has it been since, the inhabitants of the 
“sunny south” not feeling the need of a_protec- 
tion of this sort as do we denizens of a less kinder 
clime. The ancient Romans either dispensed al- 
together with any such barrier to free circulation, 
or found a serviceable substitute in thin sheets of 
mica. Windows of mica may have had a soften- 
ing effect upon the garish light of day, but we fear 
it was the softness of twilight. Can you imagine 
yourself, dear reader, in this age of crystal palaces 
and plate-glass windows, living in a house where your 
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only daylight was filtered through a kind of stone ? 

Window glass was introduced into England in the 
year 674 A.D., but made its way so slowly that 
not till the end of the tenth century did its use 
become common. The windows of houses had 
previousiy been covered with cloths of fine linen, 
and even Cathedral churches with all their mag- 
nificence, must have owed, up to this time, their 

**_——dim religious light,’’ 
not to the rich, subduing effects of stained glass, 
but to windows of the same humble material. 
Even as late as the twelfth century country- 
houses in England furnished with glass were con- 
sidered palatial. 

Stained glass was first used for the adornment 
of churches in the latter part of the eighth century. 
The opening of this new field tor artistic enterprise 
gave a fresh impetus to glass-painting, and it was 
soon carried to great perfection, culminating in 
those matchless productions, the richly stained 
windows which decorate the gothic cathedrals of 
Europe. Untortunately for their posterity the secret 
processes of the medieval artists are lost, with pos- 
sibly somewhat of the necessary genius and skill. 
The modern painter admires but cannot imitate the 
gorgeous creations of the middle ages. 

VENETIAN ART. 

Glass-making like some other arts seems to have 
had a death and resurrection. Obscurity, at least, 
rests upon its history from about the fifth century 
until the time of the crusades, when it was brought 
home from the East and established at Venice. A 
new era now dawned upon glass and glass-making. 
Under the fostering and very jealous care of the 
Venetian republic the business grew rapidly in im- 
portance. The glass-makers were placed upon the 
little island of Murano, and subjected to the strict- 
est surveillance. The workmen were invested with 
peculiar privileges, but in return were prohibited 
under the severest penalties from carrying their art 
abroad. So rigorous were the laws in this respect 
that two workmen who, allured by tempting offers 
from Germany, succeeded, despite the vigilance of 
the police, in escaping to that country, were pur- 
sued and actually put to death by the emissaries 
of the republic. ‘ Protection” of this radical 
character. adde‘ to the greit skill of her artisans, 
was not without its natural result. Not only did 
the Venetian glass-ware attain thereby a world- 
wide celebrity, eclipsing everything of former date, 
but it enabled the city to monopolize the business, 
and thus she first created a demand for the wonders 
of her art, and then supplied that demand at fabu- 
lous profit to herse!f. However much we may 
deprecate the self-aggrandizing policy of the Vene- 
tian State, it certainly resulted in a twofold effect 
for good. On the one hind it operated as a pow- 
erful incentive to other nations to throw off the 
yoke of the Venetian monopoly by starting the 
manufacture of glass for themselves ; and on the 
other it acted as an unceasing stimulant to Venice 
herself to maintain her supremacy by carrying the 
art to still greater perfection, and by the invention 
of articles not only for ornament but tor use. To 
the genius of her artisans the world owes the in- 
vention of the glass mirror, which gradually but 
surely supplanted throughout Europe the mirror of 
polished metal previously used. Articles combin- 
ing both use «nd beauty, such as vases, bottles and 
wine-glasses of exquisite workmanship, and loaded 
with ornamentation, were among the products of 
these palmy days of Venetianart. Glass manufac- 
ture reached its best estate in Venice during the 
seventeenth century. The decay of the republic in 
the eighteenth brought stagnation to her arts, and 
perhaps none of them suffered more in this respect 
than her glass interest. She had, however, already 
lost her exclusive possession of the art, which no 
doubt aided its decline. 

One interesting result of the opening of the 
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Suez Canal and Mont Cenis tunnel is the turning 
of the currents of trade, thereby occasioned, 
through their old Venetian channels, and the con- 
sequent restoration to the city of some of her 
old prosperity and power. Whether this re-habili- 
tation of the ancient “ Queen of the Adriatic ” 
will sometime result in the restoration of her for- 
mer genius and skill in the arts, and more espec- 
ially in glass-making, is of course an open question. 
In the meantime though we may claim for modern 
art a higher standard of workmanship, and more 
skill in combining utility with elegance, we must 
still admit that, with all its resources it has pro- 
duced nothing which surpasses the Venetian wares 
of two hundred years ago, either in elaborate orna- 
mentation, or true, artistic beauty. V. 


Orthography on its Travels. 


Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the prosperous River- 
side press, tells how, nearly fifty years ago, a litle 
pale-taced man came into a Vermont printing- 
office where he was learning his trade, and handing 
him a printed slip said, ‘‘ My lad, when you use 
these words spell them as here, theater, center,” 
etc. It was Noah Webster, traveling on foot and 
visiting country printing-offices to persuade people 
to spell as he did. ‘The apprentice little thought at 
that time that he should ever be the head of an es- 
tablishment which would manufacture a thousand 
tons of Webster’s dictionaries. —Exchange. 


THE NEWS. 


‘The Shah of Persia has reached London. 


The peach crop on the railroad lines of the state of 
Delaware is estimated at 2,183.000 baskets. 

Susan B. Anthony has been convicted of illegal voting 
by the U. S. Circuit Court sitting at Canandaigua, and 
sentenced to pay $100 and costs, without detention. 


Maps made by the Oriental expedition around Jeru- 
salem lead to the belief that the exact site of Gulgotha 
and of Calvary has been discovered. 

An engineering party in the Hart River valley, Dakota 
‘Territory, was on June 17th attacked by 150 mounjed 
Sioux. After a sharp fight the Indians were driven off 
by the cavalry escort. 

No less than ten college crews have already entered 
for the annual race which takes place July 15 at Spring- 
field, Mass. The Yale crew has adopted the English 
style of rowing. 

The Admiralty Court uf Cadiz has completed its 
investigation of the sinking of the Northtleet by the 
Spanish steamer Murillo. The captain of the Murillo is 
severely censured, and his certificate suspended for nine 
months. 

Prof. Marsh and the Yale College exploring party 
left Fort McPherson on June 18th for the Niobrara 
river, Nebrasks, where they will spend five weeks in 
geological explorations. _ They are escorted by two 
companies of the 3d Cavalry under Col. Mills. 

About 100 men are now employed on the Hell-Gate 
improvements. The Diamond drill has superseded 
the Burleigh air drill, six of which are at work day and 
night. At the present rate of progress about 950 cubic 
yards of rock are reinoved: every month. 

At the late sale of the Perkins Library near London, 
a copy of the Mazarin Bible printed on vellum was 
sold for £3.400, the highest price ever paid for a single 
printed book. ‘The entire sale realized $136.000 for 865 
lots. 

The loss of life in I:dia from the ravages of tigers, 
cobras and other wild and venomous animals, is getting 
to be perfectly en-rmous. Ina single year, 1871, there 
were no less than 18,078 human beings destroyed by 
these animals. What makes the matter still worse is 
the fact that tigers, snakes, and the like, are constantly 
increasing and are rendered more and more fierce by the 
approach of civilization. 


The news from the Khivan Expedition up to June 
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Ist, gives the details of the capture of the two important 
strongholds Khojaili and Mangit by the Russian troops. 
The last named place was taken by an assault after a 
most desperate resistance on the part of the Khivan 
forces. The two Russian columns are slowly but stead- 
ily forcing their way through the deserts and morasses of 
Central Turkestan and are now about investing the 
Capital. The Eastern column has crossed the Amu- 
Daria River at a point within twenty-five miles of 
Khiva and will soon unite with the victorious troops in 
the valley of the Oxus. 


The following is the full text of the Civil Damages 
bill which has become the law of New York : 


AN ACT to Suppress Intemperance, Pauperism and 

Crime. 

SECTION 1. Every husband, wife, child, parent, guar- 
dian, employer, or other person who shall be injured in 
person, or property, or means of support, by any intoxi- 
cated persons, or in consequence of the intoxication, 
habitual or utherwise, ef any person, shall have a right 
of action in his or her name against any person or per- 
sons who shall, by selling or giving away intoxicating 
liquors, cause the intoxication in whole or part of such 
person or persons ; and any person or persons owning, 
or renting, or permitting the occupation of any building 
or premises, or having knowledge that intoxicating 
liquors are to be sold therein, shall be liable, severally or 
jointly, with the person or persons selling or giving away 
intoxicating liquors aforesaid, for all damages sustained, 
and for exemplary damages ; and all damages recovered 
by a minor under this act shall be paid either to such 
minor or to his or her parent, guardian or next friend, as 
the Court shall direct ; and the unlawful sale or giving 
away of intoxicating liquors shall work a forfeiture of all 
rights of the lessee or tenant under any lease or con- 
tract of rent upon the premises, 

Sec. 2. In any action arising for violation of the pro- 
visions of this act, any justice of the peace in the county 
where the offense is committed shall have jurisdiction to 
try and determine the same, providing the amount of 
damages claimed does not exceed $200, in which case, 
aud when the damages claimed do not exceed $500, the 
justice of the peace before whom the action is com- 
menced shall associate with himself any other two jus- 
tices of the peace in the same county, who shall have 
jurisdiction to try and determine the same. 


THE PETRIFIED FERN. 





In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate, and fibers tender— 

Waving when the wind crept down so low ; 
Bushes tall, and grass, and moss grew round it ; 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it. 

But no foot of man e’er came that way ; 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 

Searching nature’s secrets far and deep. 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design— 
Leafage, veining, flowers, clear and fine ; 
And the fern’s life lay in every line 

So, I think, God hides some lives away, 


Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 
[ Selected. 


How To TREAT GROWING TOMATOES.—Speaking of 
his mode of treating the tomato, Prof. Mapes says that 
forty per cent. of the fruit always sets within eighteen 
inches of the main stock, and his way is to pinch off the 
vine at about this distance. The result is that his toma- 
toes are eight days earlier, of a finer quality, and each 
vine produces more in weight, than if left without such 
pruning. 


The agility and strength of muscle of some insects is 
truly wonderful, and among them are the greatest gym- 
nasts in the world. The leap of a flea is as great, in 
proportion to size of muscle, as if a man should jump 
over the Atlantic ocean, from Boston to London; anda 
beetle, not weighing a scruple, will lift and move a junk 
bottle, with contents, weighing nearly a pound—a weight 
more than cne hundred times as great, in proportion, as 





Dr. Windsh'p could lift (and the beetle wears no yoke). ° 
Being wanted for scientific purposes, a beetle was placed | 


for safe keeping under a bottle partly filled with liquid, 
in the inverted cup formed in the bottom. Immediately 
the plucky little insect was seen walking off with the 
bottle on its back,—as if the strong doctor, being shut 
up in his own office in the basement of Park street 
church, with a steeple two hundred feet high, should 
hoist the thing, steeple and all, over into the cemetery. 
[Philosophy of Eating. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, \K] Onerma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price. 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 
The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,’’ ‘* Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida C gs and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity gs and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 
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STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


